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_| severe hardships of a brief campaign ; the hunger, 

THE MOON OF GALL thirst, fatigue, and exposure which are so hard to 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. bear cheerfully at the time, though there is a 


romantic pleasure in their retrospect ; the confused, 
dreamy, ecstatic agony of battle. The reaction of 
peace, and dissipations of a garrison-town; the 
THE summer night was dissolving into morn, yet | gradual absorption into a maelstrom of riot, till 
candle-light still poured through an open window | he grew so giddy with the whirl, that right, wrong, 
on the drawing-room floor of a second-rate lodging | prudence, folly became misty words to him, and 
in Shingleton, where Henry Worseley, a young | the whim of the moment was his only law. Then 
man of twenty-seven, sat alone, brooding. His face | there rose before him a fair face and a light form, 
was generally considered a very handsome one, and | the sight of which had given his ignoble pleas- 
doubtless there was a certain beauty about it: his| ures a sickly taste, and he recalled the phases of 
features, that is, were regular and finely cut, his| an honest though imprudent love; the wild, 
forehead white and high, his complexion clear, his | short, impassioned courtship, ending in elopement ; 
eyes deep in colour, his light-brown hair and| absence from his regiment without leave, and a 
moustaches soft and silky. But there was a want | court-martial barely escaped by the sale of his 
of expression and thought there ; you looked in| commission. Next, his memory traced the career 
vain for the soul. The finical cut and style of his | of an extravagant young couple—the husband reck- 
dress—from his shirt-collar, which was of the very | less, the wife a mere child—living beyond their 
newest device in such things, to his patent-leather | means, and devouring their capital, till the near 
boots—harmonised exactly with his face, and would | prospect of ruin rousing the man, caused him to 
have excited a triumphant smile in the observant | seek in an ignorant, impotent way for the means 
disciple of Lavater. But features and clothes are| of support: he watched him growing heart-sick 
often false guides to a man’s character, and the | and despairing as the difficulties of finding profit- 
physiognomist might have found himself but a! able employment became more and more patent, 
shallow guesser after all. till at length he discontinued his efforts in disgust, 
A crumpled race-card, a field-glass in its black | and gathering the remnants of his fortune up, 
leather case, and a pair of soiled lemon-coloured | determined to recover all or lose all by speculation 
gloves, were strewn about the table, upon the edge | on the turf. 
of which the young man rested his right elbow, as| Well, all that was past and gone now. The 
he sat sidewise, with his hand buried in his hair, | horse whose success would have kept him afloat 
and supporting his head. He had remained in for some time longer, and whose failure was con- 
that position for more than an hour without stir- | sidered but yesterday an impossibility, had been 
ring, his eyes fixed upon the wall before him, | beaten that day by a short head, whereby Henry 
which he did not see. It had opened to his mental | Worseley, late lieutenant in the —th, sat face to 
vision, as the wall of the house in Corsica did to , face with ruin; and the fair young wife who lay 
that of the ghost-haunted twin-brother, and he | asleep on the other side of those folding-doors, 
gazed again on scenes in the irrevocable Past. He | might starve for aught he knew of how to provide 
saw himself a youth, hating study, freed from the her with bread. That was the aching thought 
restraints of school and tutor, proud of his position which racked his brain with agony, and lay at 
as ‘officer and gentleman,’ vain of his smart uni- his heart like a death-pang, till his mind reeled 
form, on his way to join his regiment, with the back towards suicide. With his moral instincts 
promised land of novelty, excitement, and pleasure | deadened by a life of se}f-indulgence, with a char- 
spread before him. Next, he traced the short but | acter naturally weak, with no more sense of 


CHAPTER I.—HOW A YOUNG MAN OF FASHION 
FOUND HIMSELF BAD COMPANY. 
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religion than a Parisian, he was like a ship without 
ballast or rudder caught in a sudden squall, and 
tending hopelessly to the bottom. There was no 
one to come to his rescue; he did not know of 
a relative with the will and the power to help 
him. His wife’s father, indeed, was.a wealthy 
merchant, who could have set him on his legs in 
twenty ways, had he chosen. But he was a man 
of violent passions and revengeful spirit, and there 
was a deadly feud between them. It was not only 
that he had disapproved of his daughter’s marriage 
with a rake and a gambler, or that he was cut 
to the quick with shame and disappointment at 
her breaking off an alliance which he had at heart ; 
in addition to all this, there had been a personal 
quarrel between himself and Worseley, arising out 
of some drunken frolic of the young man, who 
was of course ignorant that the victim of his foolish 
joke was the father of the girl, who at that time 
he had only met at public balls and assemblies, 

When he discovered who it was that he had 
offended, he tried hard to undo the mischief ; but 
his excuses and apologies were utterly inefficient to 
appease the pride of the outraged merchant, who 
boasted that he never forgot! And his only child— 
the joy and pride of his life—deserted him, and 
eloped with the man he hated! Even the thought- 
less Worseley saw how galling this must be ; and 
he had bent his own high spirit to the task of self- 
humiliation since his marriage, seeking, for his 
wife’s sake, to conciliate her father. But his letters 
had remained unacknowledged. While he lived, 
there was no chance of father and daughter coming 
together. Was there no other quarter to which he 
could look for aid? He could think of none. 

But how would suicide mend the matter? There 
we come upon a very queer problem in that Comic 
Euclid, the human heart. Men of warm affections, 
and of no more than the average selfishness, care 
more for the pain which it gives themselves to see 
those they love suffer, than they do for the preven- 
tion or alleviation of that suffering. They will 
not resist the whim of the moment, to save their 
families from ruin, but they cannot bear to look 
upon their work. 

A man who can live comfortably with the misery 
he has caused under his very eyes, must be a devil, 
and devils, like angels, are rare ; but it is an every- 
day experience for him to hide it away and forget 
it; and many a sentimentalist has found it simpler 
to aggravate the evil he has done, by blowing his 
brains out, than to devote his life to the long and 
painful task of atonement and reparation. Worseley, 
however, was a trifle better than this, for he had a 
real conviction that his death would in every way 
be a good thing for his wife. He reasoned, that if 
he were out of the way, her father would be only 
too rejoiced to receive her back ; or, if that calcula- 
tion proved fallacious, one other resource would at 
least avail her. With a solitary instinet of prudence 
which would have most astonished those who knew 
him best, he had insured his life in her favour to 
some amount. The fact owas that he had felt a 
vague desire to do something in the way of what he 


called ‘ hedging’ for the benefit of the bride whom 
he had carried off from her father and home; and 
a friend who was consulted suggesting life-assurance, 
he had jumped at the idea, especially as it appeared 
to him in the congenial light of a gambling trans- 
action. 

‘They bet me about twenty to one I don’t die in 
the year,’ was the way he put it ; ‘and considering 
that I ride steeple-chases now and then, and travel 
a good deal by railway, I don’t think those are bad 
odds. And now, in this hour of hopelessness, the 
remembrance that his widow would be entitled 
to two thousand pounds, urged him like a spur 
towards the accomplishment of the deed which 
he was meditating. 

It is the custom to call the crime of suicide 

cowardly, which almost sounds like a paradox ; 
but that, I suppose, is because we confuse moral 
and physical courage, and use the word, in effect, 
in two different senses ; for however strongly we 
may condemn and despise the act of self-destruction, 
it cannot be doubted that many a man now alive 
and prosperous would once have committed it had 
he dared—witness those who attempt it and fail, 
through want of resolution at the last moment. 
But even if we went so far as to assert that the 
commission of. this crime was presumptive proof of 
strong nerves in the criminal—and there is plenty 
of evidence to upset such a theory—that does not 
make it more respectable. A pirate must be brave; 
so must a burglar ; and a timid man is likely to be 
saved from those heinous offences by his tempera- 
ment. 
_ In the ordinary sense of the term, Henry 
Worseley was constitutionally courageous, even to 
recklessness. He had waited under fire for the 
signal of attack, and seen the bursting shells tear 
his comrades, with an equal pulse ; and it beat no 
faster than usual as he rose from his chair and 
fetched a travelling-desk to the table, preparatory 
to writing a farewell letter to his wife. But on 
opening the desk, his policy of assurance, which 
lay at the top, met his eye ; and he took it out and 
glanced over it. Ah! what was this clause? The 
policy void in case the insurer should commit 
suicide! He had either never heard or never 
heeded that contingency, and he relapsed into 
reverie while he considered it. As was said, he 
looked upon the whole matter as a bet, and judged 
this difficulty by his notions of honour. 

If a horse were entered for a race with the 
intention of betting against him and withdrawing 
him before the start, that, of course, would be dis- 
honest ; but it was a perfectly straightforward pro- 
ceeding to prevent his going to the post if, for some 
unforeseen cause, it proved to be against the owner’s 
interest to start him, provided there was good 
faith in the first instance. Now, if he had insured 
his life with the foregone resolution of destroying 
it, he could see that it would be cheating ; but as 
at the time he had a bond-fide intention of living 
as long as he possibly could, it seemed to him that 
the layers of the odds (as he mentally termed the 
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respectable directors) were trying to get an meee 
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advantage. They had doubtless taken all the 
chances which threaten human life into considera- 
tion in framing their tables, and this ‘ bar’ was ‘a 
leg’ It did not occur to him that, even judging by 
his own standard, he was bound by the articles 
which were set down in black and white at the 
time of the transaction, and that it was his own 
fault if he had not read this restriction; and 
there was no one to point this important fact out 


to him. 

‘ At the time I bet against my own life, I never 
intended: to scratch it,’ he muttered, ‘and I will 
have my — yet. Let them prove that my 
death is not the result of accident ; that is only fair.’ 
His criminal intention remained as firm as ever, 
only he must now keep it concealed from ev 
one, even from his wife. No clue must be le 
which would enable the lawyers to trace his desi; 
not even the farewell letter he had meditated, an 
which the poor young thing would be sure to 
shew in the first moments of bewilderment and 


terror. 

The thought of ing for ever 
6 -bye,’ was a — itter pang, for he love 
his wife dearly, so dearly that he was really, though 
a . foolish, blundering, wicked way, about to die 

er. 

For certainly, neither the mere fact of destitution, 
nor even the e of being posted at Tattersall’s, 
would have ever driven him to such a desperate 
course, He would have enlisted as a private under 
an assumed name, if he had only had himself to 
think of ; but to see his delicate, little, fair-weather 
wife, who had been nurtured in luxury, put to 
vulgar shifts, and harassed by vulgar cares, till she 
grew to dislike the man who had gy ody 
misery upon her—that he could not the 
thought of. 

Careless fellow as he had always been, Henry 
Worseley was not without a certain shrewdness, 
and he did not think that he was mated with an 
heroic woman, likely to cling as close, or closer, to 
her husband when ‘worse’ or ‘ poorer’ as when 
he was ‘ better’ and ‘richer’ She would be very 
unhappy at first, and cry a good deal over his 
untimely death, but she would not be inconsolable, 
and if her father took her back, and treated her 
kindly, would be as happy as ever at the end of a 
year or two. 

He saw all this and a great deal more, which had 
never before his attention, now, for the 
lucidity of mind consequent upon the approach of 
death is not only experienced by those whose bodies 
are wasted by lingering illness, but is common to 
all who gaze with steady eyes and unfluttered nerves 
bse the t mystery. Nor is it the intellect 

one which is excited to a higher degree of excel- 
lence previously to its being quenched, the affec- 
tions and all the better qualities are similarly stim- 
ulated. Even in temporary partings from those we 
love, which are milder forms of the leave- 
taking, the dropping, as it were, of a less gloomy 
curtain between the acts of a comedy leading up to 
the final overshadowing of the heavy black pall, we 
feel our kindliness quickened ; we reproach our- 
selves for former coldness, unkindness, selfishness ; 
all the good qualities of those we are leaving stand 
out in relief, and we make allowances for their 
weaknesses, or refer them to our own injudicious 
treatment or example. And so the concentration 
of mind which enabled Worseley, for the first time 


and not 


in his life, to reflect seriously upon human nature, 
and led him to consider (perhaps hastily) that his 
wife’s love would not survive a long trial of poverty 
and humiliation, made it plain to him that the 
fault was principally his own. His influence over 
her had been almost absolute, and he had employed 
it for her deterioration, and not for her good. Deceit 
and rebellion against her father were the first 
lessons he had taught her, and had he attempted 
since their marriage to repair in any way that 
error? No ; if she had learned anything from her 
husband’s life and conversation, it was, that religion 
-was hypocrisy and cant, that morality and prudery 
were synonymous terms, that social obligations 
were founded on self-interest alone. 

His conscience told him all this plainly enough, 
now: it would have been the best thing for her, 
he thought, never to have seen him; it was now 
the next best that she should see him no more. 

Some moralists are impatient if an admixture of 
feelings and motives not altogether bad is imputed 
to one who meditates an immoral and wicked 
action ; but, in truth, you may find a hole in the 
best man’s coat, or point to a sound patch in that 
of the worst. There is no such thing as pure virtue 
or neat vice to be found out of the world of romance, 
and to imagine that it is ‘dangerous’ to acknow- 
ledge this or any other fact, is as short-sighted as 
most other protectionist theories. ‘A dan 
truth’ is a contradiction in terms ;‘all slurring over 
or evasion of truth is dangerous, the recognition 
and consideration of it—never! So I affirm that 
sentiments and feelings which appeal to us for a 
merciful interpretation, inconsistently stirred the 
heart of this man who was meditating fraudulent 
suicide, 

The sunlight grew brighter and brighter, till the 
two candles, now burned down to the sockets, were 
but yellow tongues of flame which shed no reflec- 
tion. Worseley rose and blew them out, drew his 
watch from his pocket, and laid it, se with 
his purse, his scarf-pin, and a valuable diamond 
ring which he habitually wore, on the mantel- 

iece; and then he glanced irresolutely at the 
olding-doors which separated the sitting-room 
from the bedroom. He knew that it would be 
wiser to resist the longing which at his 
heart ; that to yield to it would only be another 
death-pang, and that the sharpest ; but it was too 
strong for him. He turned the handle softly, and 
entered the room. 

Emma Worseley lay in calm and peaceful sleep, 
her cheek, soft and blooming in the trying light of 
morning, as a child’s, pillowed on her right arm, 
her breathing re; and undisturbed as Eve’s in 

radise, before sin and sorrow ever sullied slumber. 

e gazed on her till a sob rose in his throat, then 
stooped and touched her forehead lightly with his 
lips. ‘Henry!’ she murmured indistinctly, and 
slightly stirred, causing him to draw back hastily 
behind. the curtain. But she woke not. He wo 
not trust himself to look again, but taking a towel 
from the horse, left the room, closed the door 


noiselessly behind him, descended the stairs, and 
let hi out into the street. 


CHAPTER IL—HOW HENRY WORSELEY TRIED TO 
SWIM BEYOND THE HORIZON. 


The sun was now fairly up, and the power of his 
rays, untempered by a wreath of cloud or mist, 
gave token of a bright hot day, such as seaside 
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pleasure-seekers Jove. And the bands would play, 
and the loungers dawdle backwards and forwards, 
and the bathers disport themselves. in uncouth 
fashion, and the little children dig the sands, heed- 
less of the tragedy enacted close at hand, unwitting 
what the next wave might cast up at their feet. 
But there was hardly any one about at present ; a 
few fishermen who had come in from their night’s 
trawling ; certain knowing early birds, itinerant 
fishmongers, who were anxious to secure the pick 
of the haul, and whose hoarse or an pes cries 
would soon exasperate many a disturbed sluggard ; 
a few model housemaids engaged in scrubbing door- 
steps ; a coast-guardsman on duty, pacing up and 
down with a cutlass by his side, and an enormous 
telescope under his arm, on the look-out for non- 
existent smugglers, like a terrier at a deserted 
rabbit-hole, or a dreader of burglars who looks 
every night fruitlessly under his bed ; and a brace 
of restless visitors, old Indians who could not sleep 
after four, and had always written several letters, 
and done their five or six miles before ordinary 
mortals had got into their tubs. The fewer people 
there were about, the more likely Worseley — 
himself to be observed by them; so he set his 
hat jantily on his head, lit a cigar, and strolled 
leisurely along the esplanade, which overlooked 
the beach. 

When the coast-guardsman bade him good- 
morning, he stopped to gossip with him. ‘It is 
high tide, is it not?’ he asked. 

* Yes, sir ; just on the turn.’ 

* Ah, then, I must not swim too far!’ 

‘No; it does run out strongish just now. You 
are going to bathe early this morning, sir, 

‘Yes; I hate wading out half a mile over the 
sands, but like a plunge, so I have turned out now 
the sea is well up’ * 

‘Quite right, sir. But I doubt if you will get a 
machine yet.’ 

‘Oh, hang the machines ; I hate them! There 
is a capital rock for a header I know of just half a 
mile above the town.— Whose yacht is that standing 
Vell, now, d th t-guard, levelling h 

‘Well, now, sir,’ said the coas , levelling his 
telescope, ‘I don’t know whose she may be. “She 
don’t belong to any of the gents hereabouts, and I 
never set eyes on her afore, that I know of. And 
7 I look at her, I don’t believe she’s a yacht at 


‘She is a very large schooner, certainly.’ 
‘Ay, she is, and she carries a couple of heavy 


ns. 

‘Ah!’ said Worseley, ‘one of these South 
American privateers we have heard so much about 
lately, I daresay.—Will you have a cigar?’?.... 
‘If that fellow does not speak up for my sanity and 
anti-suicidal tendencies at the inquest, his taste for 
tobacco is utterly depraved,’ he added to himself as 
he walked on. Arrived at the termination of the 
esplanade, he turned down on to the beach, and 

lodded through the shingle till he came to a little 

y, in the midst of which stood a large square slab 
of rock, against whose sides the waves burst merrily. 
He was quite alone now—the cliff towered imme- 
diately behind him, and shut him in on either side, 
while before him lay the ocean—quite alone, but 
for the sea-gulls that floated lazily, now in the air, 
now on the water, and the large schooner hovering 
in the distance. 

He took off his garments slowly, as one who 
knew that he was putting off life, but yet he never 


flinched or hesitated, but coolly smoked on during 
the operation—a remarkable sign of determination, 
for, remember, there was no one looking at him, 
It was not that he was numbed or hardened; on 
the contrary, he suffered most acutely: that his 
wife should not know why he died, that was the 
pang—that she should recover from her grief, 
cobeally forget him, and marry another man, and 
never know that she owed her after-happiness to 
his self-sacrifice ! 

A great many of us, more than is perhaps 
generally supposed, would sacrifice a deal— 
position, wealth, or even life—for those we love, 
provided they were aware of it; but to injure 
one’s-self and get no credit for it, would be a far 
severer trial. The highest devotion to which man 
could possibly reach would be to confer a benefit 
with the certainty of earning the hatred of the 
object of his benevolence ; abnegation of self for 
the advantage of those who remain in ignorance 
of, and therefore indifferent to the kindness, is a 
milder form of the same virtue, and that a 
just missed by Henry Worseley. It was missed, 

cause he sought to obtain his end by a crime, 
and that upsets everything. 

To endeavour to excite sympathy for fraud and 
suicide, because the criminal hoped to promote the 
happiness of another by his evil-doing, would be 
a piece of wicked sentimentality, of which, I hope, 
that the reader will not suspect me; I merely wish 
to point out that the blind, rash, sinful man had 
certain elements of good in him, which, properly 
cultivated and matured, would have pore him to 
become a valuable member of society ; and the 
mere fact of his being able to feel remorse and a 
vague desire of reparation so keenly, shewed that 
repentance and reform were possible to him. But 
that, instead of excusing him, increases his re- 
sponsibility. 

None of us are likely to err in the direction or 
to the extent of Henry Worseley ; but in minor 
matters we may be certain that if we live in 
habitual disregard of moral and religious restraint, 
our very virtues will be enlisted on the side of 


vice. 

He laid his clothes carefully on the rock, 
the towel over them, and threw the burning stump 
of his cigar into the water, where it was extin- 
guished with a short hiss. ‘If it would be over 
as quickly as that!’ he thought. ‘It will be a 
long business, I fear.’ And even as this idea 
occurred to his mind, he plunged. His head 
emerged immediately, and he struck out vigor- 
ously from the shore: a strong swimmer seeking 
death by drowning! He felt, though he hardly 
owned it to himself, that when the weakness and 
the agony came, his resolution might falter, and 
he nught seek to avoid his self-imposed fate ; 
so he swam hard and fast, to put the possibility 
of rescue beyond his reach as quickly as he 
could, striving as energetically to insure the 
loss of life, as any shipwrecked sailor ever did 
to save it. 

Everything combined to prolong his fate: the 
water was too warm to chill and cramp his limbs; 
and the surface was so calm that the wavelets 
served to buoy him up, instead of buffeting the 
strength out of him, so that he clove his way for 
half-an-hour before he felt at all exhausted. Then, 
for the first time, he turned his head: the pace at 
which he had swum, aided by the ebbing tide, 
carrying him out to sea, had put a terrible distance 
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between him and the shore. The line of cliffs 
looked quite low and hazy; the beach, a mere 
brown slip; the machines and pleasure-boats, like 
children’s toys. 

Had Emma awaked yet and missed him? She 
had been more than usually affectionate and cling- 
ing during the last few days—had not seemed to 
like parting from him in the morning—and had 
watched for his return home from the races every 
evening with an unusual erness ; so that he 
had had a difficulty in persuading her to go to bed 
and leave him, the night before. Were there 
really such things as presentiments? and had she 
been imp by a forewarning of their approach- 
ing separation? Or had she, like himself, learned 
at last, and somewhat suddenly, what was the 
positive meaning of the words ruin and poverty, 
and was she frightened at the prospect? Or was 
it something else /—It flashed upon him suddenly 
for the first time that she had been mysterious in 
her manner, and had hinted at a secret which, in 
the feverish preoccupation of his mind, he had not 

ressed her to disclose. Could it be possible that 

e was leaving child as well as wife behind him? 
To have a child brought up by that revengeful and 
bitter old man, and taught to be ashamed of his 
father’s memory ! 

Nobody knew of the swimmer’s intention to 
destroy himself; and if he had been within a 
quarter of a mile, or even half a mile, of the shore 
at the time when this conviction darted into his 
brain, it is doubtful whether it would not have 
turned him back. It altered the whole aspect of 
affairs; increased the danger of the shock to 
Emma; rendered it more miserable that she 
should be left among strangers. But he could 
not have swum half the distance to which he 
had now reached against the tide, even if he had 
been as fresh as when he started, and he was 
growing weaker at every stroke. He made no 
such useless attempt, but struggled on towards the 
boundless horizon, breasting eternity. The major 
of his old regiment had been noted for a favourite 
maxim which he was for ever dinning into the ears 
of the men during drill: ‘ Right or wrong, remain 
steady” And this phrase kept recurring to him 
now, as an old proverb, or expression, or fag-end 
of a verse often will in the supreme hour. 
Worseley remained ‘ steady,’ o—- every minute 
the conviction grew upon him that he was ‘ wrong.’ 
After all, would it not have been manlier to fight 
adversity out, than to strike his flag in this way? 
And then, the Future! Would all be over when 
he went down? Or was there any reality in all 
those stories about religion which he had been 
taught in childhood, and which had never yet 
engaged his serious attention ? 

For the first time since that night which he now 
so vividly remembered, when he had been laughed 
at for kneeling by his bedside on first going to 
school, Henry Worseley prayed. He grew feebler 
and feebler; his arms and legs could no longer 
strike with force sufficient to keep his face from 
dipping perpetually beneath the surface. A slight 
Sennen hat arisen, and the waves beat over his head ; 
when he gasped for air, his mouth and throat got 
filled ak cote, which he had more and more 
difficulty in ejecting. Then came the agony of 
choking, followed by a terrible struggle, and conse- 
quent prostration. He lost sight of the sky, and 
was conscious of nothing but green water—water, 
water, rippling, sparkling water—nothing but 


water. Distress ceased: a peculiar, dreamy, sooth- 
ing feeling came over all his senses, lulling him, as 
it seemed, to sleep ; and then he knew no more. 


GENUINE CRUSOES. 


To be monarch of all one surveys, and one’s own 
builder, carpenter, and Jack-of-all-trades to boot, 
seems an agreeable sort of thing as set forth in the 
great masterpiece of realistic fiction, where genius 
lends enchantment to the view; but Crusoeing in 
reality is both physically unpleasant and mentally 
unprofitable, even where the voluntary or involun- 
tary experimenter can 

Rest in a golden grove, and bask in a summer sky, 
in some virgin paradise seemingly formed by 
nature in an extravagantly luxurious mood. 

Such a paradise is Juan Fernandez, the very 
headquarters of Crusoedom, famous as the scene 
of Alexander Selkirk’s verse-glorified solitary life. 
Not that Selkirk was the only man who tried the 
experiment there; nor was he the first either. 
Eighty years before he took up his abode upon the 
beautiful island, three gunners and three soldiers 
belonging to De Witt’s fleet were left there at 
their own request; but how long they staid, or 
what was their fate, is utterly unknown. When 
Dampier visited the place in 1681, his pilot told 
him that, many years before, a ship had been cast 
away upon the island, and only one man saved, 
who lived alone there for five years. The bucanier 
captain little thought he should supply Juan 
Fernandez with another such tenant, but he did 
so; and this is how it came about. The unexpected 
approach of some Spanish men-of-war, bent upon 
upsetting the bold Englishman’s calculations, com- 

lied Dampier to os in such haste, that 

illiam, a Mosquito Indian, then busy huntin 
goats, was left behind. The Spaniards landed, an 
finding tokens of his presence, tried hard to come 
to a closer acquaintanceship, but the Indian took 
good care to avoid such an undesirable meeting. 
Not that they could have robbed him of mu 
except his life, since his entire belongings con- 
sisted of his clothes, a knife, a gun, a few shot, and 
a small horn of powder. His ammunition was 
quickly expended, so that he had to content him- 
self with seal-flesh when he wanted a meal. Not 
liking such a limited dietary, he converted his 
knife into a saw, with which he divided his gun- 
barrel into several pieces. With one of these and 
his gun-flint, he kindled a fire, and by dint of 
heating, hammering, and sawing, made the rest 
into lance-heads, fish-hooks, and a long knife. 
Lines he manufactured out of seal-skin, and with 
this armoury managed to vary his food by the 
addition of fish, fowl, and goat-flesh. Clothing 
did not trouble him much, a piece of seal-skin 
round his waist satisfying his requirements that 
way; the same material serving to line his hut 
and form his bed. For three years, two months, 
and eleven days, the Indian lived in this fashior 
with no intruders on his privacy, when his ol 
i coming again to the island, took him on 
boa’ 


Three years afterwards, Davis, another bucanier, 
paid a visit to Juan Fernandez. Five of his aa 
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having gambled away their share of plunder, and 
being loath to return home without somethi 
to shew for the dangers they had encountered, 
resolved to stay where they were, on the chance of 
being able to join some other adventurer; and 
four negro boys were left with them. This party 
were pretty well provided, Davis giving them a 
salt-pan, a porridge-pot, ropes, tools, muskets 
wader, shot, and a small cannon. They divided 
The island into districts, and lived pretty amicably 
together, having no lack of supplies for their table 
to say nothing of turnip-tops for vegetables, an 
goat milk with which to temper their water. 
ey were not quite unmolested. The Spaniards 
made two attempts to clear them out, but failed 
ignominiously, revenging their defeats by droppin; 
in every now and then, and harassing them, until, 
heartily tired of their life of independence, they 
were taken off the island by the Farewell in 1690. 
Dampier’s consort, the Ci Ports, commanded 
by Stradling, put into Juan Fernandez in August 
1704. Of this ship, Alexander Selkirk was master. 
He and his captain were not upon good terms, and 
Selkirk resolved to stay upon the island. His 
resolution wavered when he saw the ship about 
to leave, but Stradling was deaf to his entreaties 
to be taken on board again ; a fortunate thing for 
the Scotchman, as he ‘Genky escaped falling into 
the hands of the Spaniards, as his late comrades 
did, and experiencing the by no means tender 
treatment they accorded to bucaniers, Ungifted 
with prevision, Selkirk, however, thought him- 
self the most miserable of men, sitting day after 
day with his wistful eyes turned seaward, until 
darkness forced him to his lonely bed, to toss 
uneasily to the melancholy music of the howl- 
ing sea-lions on the beach. In this moody fit 


he was nearly bringing his adventure to a speedy 
and suicidal end, and it took eight months to 
reconcile him to his solitary life. Yet he was 


not, all things considered, in such very bad plight. 
He had a good stock of clothes, a tolerable supply 
of boots, a musket and ammunition, a kettle, a 


few pounds of tobacco, a Bible and other books, 
and his mathematical instruments. There was 
plenty of good water to be got; and when he 


succeeded in striking a light, Indian fashion, by 
rubbing pimento-sticks together, he had the means 
of varying the cookery of his victuals. His table 
was furnished with seal-flesh, sea-lion, and nine- 
pounder crayfish, with goat and with kid. If he 
ked bread, he had plenty of vegetables— 
cabbages, turnips, parsnips, radishes, water-cresses, 
ley, purslain, and sorrel, with Se 
y way of seasoning. The climate was splendid, 
with a two months’ winter, and that of the mildest 
description. 

Selkirk built himself two huts of pimento- 
wood, lining them with goat-skins, and covering 
them with grass. The smallest of the two con- 
tained his culinary utensils, and served as a 
kitchen ; the er one he used as a living and 
bed room. Steele, drawing upon his imagination, 
describes this as a most delicious bower, wherein 
the owner lay fanned with continual breezes and 
gentle aspirations of wind, making his repose, 
after the fatigues of the chase, equal to the most 
sensual pleasures. In truth, it was a long time 
before he could repose there with any comfort, by 
reason of its being the favourite rendezvous of a 
multitude of rats, who nibbled his toes and 
gnawed his clothes. After a time, however, 


he got round him a band of tame cats, who, 
mounting guard in his bedchamber, scared the 
rats away. His invaluable friend, the pimento- 
tree, supplied him with candles and fragrant fuel. 


Goats abounded everywhere in the island, and by 
dint of practice, by the time his ammunition was 
used up, he had grown so fleet of foot that he 


could run down his game when he wanted a 
dinner. To provide against contingencies, Selkirk 
reared a large number of kids, taming them, and 
teaching them and his cats all sorts of tricks, 
In this way he insured a supply of food, in case 
he should be prevented hunting—a thing that 
only happened once, when he was laid up Ze ten 
days by falling over a precipice while pursuing a 
t. Of course, the rough life soon wore out 
is clothes; but he contrived to make himself a 
suit of goat-skin, which was serviceable, if not 
becoming. Shoes he failed with, although he had 
learned the art of making them. During his long 
sojourn in Juan Fernandez, he saw several ships 
pass, but only two entered the harbour. From 
them some Spaniards landed, who, catching sight 
of Alexander, gave chase ; but he easily outdistanced 
them. He was not disturbed in his privacy again 
until he received the visitors with daen be left 
his little domain for ever, after a residence of four 
n 1708, some Bristol merchants, 
Dampier, sent The Duke and The Dudes 
Rogers and Dover, to the South Seas, Dampier 
himself acting as pilot. On the last day of January, 
the expedition arrived off Juan Fernandez, and 
while they were yet four leagues from the land, 
Dover determined to go ashore with the pinnace, 
Captain Rogers says: ‘As soon as it was dark, we 
saw a light ashore; our boat was then about a 
league from the island, and bore away for the ships 
as soon as she saw the light. We put out lights 
aboard for the boat, though some were of opinion 
the light we saw was our boat’s light; but as night 
came on, it appeared too large for that. We fired 
our quarter-deck gun and several muskets, shewing 
lights in our mizzen and fore shrouds. About two 
in the morning, our boat came on board. We are 
all convinced the light is on the shore, and design 
to make our ships ready to engage, believing them 
to be French ships at anchor; and we must fight 
them, or want water. All this stir and apprehen- 
sion arose from one poor naked man, who passed 
in our imagination for a Spanish garrison, a body 
of French, or a crew of pirates.’ The light was 
from a fire Selkirk had kindled, in the belief that 
the ships were English ones. When the vessels 
stood in, he waved a white flag, and received his 
countrymen with joy, entertaining them with the 
best his larder contained. It required some per- 
suasion to induce him to go aboard, only consent- 
ing upon receiving a promise that he should be 
owed to leave again if he chose; but ‘ he found 
such entertainment as made him no longer fond of 
his solitary retirement. Rogers describes him as 
a man clothed in goats’ skins, looking wilder than 
the first owners of them. Dampier gave him a 
good word, and he was offered and accepted the 
ow of the Duke. The Governor, as the 
sailors dubbed him, could at first hardly make 
himself understood ; he seemed to all his 
words by halves; but he soon felt at home among 
his messmates, and was eager to leave the place 
where he had so long lived alone. Some ten years 
afterwards, the island was again occupied by four 
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runaways from an English ship, but they onl 
remained there two months. In 1720, the Speedwell 
was wrecked off Juan Fernandez, and the crew 
staid there some months till they built a bark, 
when they departed, leaving behind them eleven 
white men and thirteen blacks and Indians, who 
are supposed to have surrendered to the Spaniards, 
as two years afterwards no signs of them were to 
be seen on the island. 
Peter Serrano, the Spaniard who bequeathed his 
name to the sterile island-rock in the Caribbean 
Sea upon which he passed four years of his life, 
was not so favoured by fortune as Selkirk. 
The sea was his only purveyor—its cockles, 
shrimps, and turtle his only fo Undaunted by 
the prospect, Serrano, like a wise man, made the 
best circumstances. was to 
rovide against any cessation of supplies by dryi 
much turtle-flesh as he could get ; the <n. 
shells he converted into water-jars, filling them 
by ladling up the rain-puddles by means of the 
smaller ones. Soon becoming tired of eating his 
fishy diet raw, he set his wits to work to get a 
fire; a steel he had in his pocket-knife; but 
although he traversed his island from one end 
to the other, stones he found none; so he betook 
himself to his storehouse, the sea ; and after diving 
in and again, brought up a couple of flints, 
which he found would answer his purpose. Tinder 
he procured by robbing his shirt. Then he 
gathered together seaweed, shells, and ships’ planks, 
and made himself a fire, which he protected from 
rain by a wall of turtle-shells. Although he 
managed to shelter his fire, his ingenuity failed 
him when he sought to shelter himself from the 
heat of the sun; and he was compelled, when its 
rays grew unbearable, to plunge into the sea. Hi 
clothes soon wore out ; and being unable either to 
replacesor repair them, he did as Adam had done 
before him, went without. In this way he lived 
for three years and eight months, the smoke-signals 
he sent up to attract the attention of passing 
ships, only serving to make them give the rock a 
wider berth. Then came a visitor who had floated 
thither from a wreck. If the new arrival was 
astonished, the old inhabitant was equally so. 
oe the appearance Serrano must have 
cut, with his naked body covered with coarse 
bristles, and a beard reaching to his waist, the 
new-comer’s dismay was excusable ; but Peter was 
actually the more frightened of the two—he thought 
Satan himself had come to see him; and it was 
not until the fresh castaway had shouted out a few 
credoes that Serrano recovered himself sufficiently 
to do the honours of the occasion, by setting before 
him the best meal at his command. One would 
think two men in such a forlorn plight could have 
lived together without quarrelling ; but it was not 
long before they fell out, and set up separate estab- 
lishments. However, they made up matters again, 
just before a Spanish vessel came to the island, and 
released them from their dreary durance, which 
Serrano had endured four years. His companion 
died on the voyage, but Peter lived to reach Spain, 
where crowds flocked to see him, and to be pre- 
sented to the Emperor Charles V., who gave him a 
i. upon which he retired to Panama, where 
died some years afterwards. 
We remember a clever cranky schoolmate of 
ours running away from his pastor and master in 
order to play Robinson Crusoe upon one of the 


anybody living in such fashion anywhere within 
the limits of the United Kingdom, seems ludicrous 
enough, but such a thing was possible two hundred 
and fifty years ago, as a poor fellow found to his 
cost. In 1615, the ordinary passage-boat between 
England and Ireland fell into the clutches of a 
French privateer, which was compelled by a strong 
gale springing up to cast off its prey. en the 
tow-rope was cut, the boat contained three 
occupants, who were left to the mercy of wind 
and wave, with nothing but a little sugar to keep 
life in them. Death soon carried off one of 
these, and the wretched survivors grew too 
feeble to do anything but wait for the same 
relieving hand. Their boat was driven upon 
a rock near a small island between Ireland 
and Scotland, upon which they man to 
land. A survey of their place of refuge did not 
inspirit them much—not a tree, not a blade of 
grass was to be seen ; a couple of long stones su 

porting a third were the principal —— visible, 
and under these they —, for the night. As they 
became better acquainted with their inhospitable 
home, they managed to eke out existence upon 
sea-dogs, sea-mews, and the eggs hidden in rock- 
crevices, drinking what fresh water they could 
find in the cavities of the rocks, which was but 
little, and even that supply was —_ in stormy 
weather. Out of the remains of their boat they 
built a rough dwelling-place, and so lived for some 
six weeks, when one of them mysteriously dis- 
appeared: his disconsolate friend could only sur- 
mise that he had fallen into the sea while searching 
for eggs. Soon afterwards, the solitary man lost 
his only food-providing weapon, his knife, and was 
obliged to fashion a substitute out of a nail taken 


His | from one of the hut boards. Winter found him 


without clothes, and 


When the mesmeriser, Snow, 
With his hands’ first sweep, 
Put the earth to sleep, 


he was compelled to remain indoors for days 
together, at the risk of starvation ; he escaped that 
by thrusting a baited stick through a crevice in his 
wooden walls, and so catching a few mys bed 
mews. Eleven months went miserably by, when a 
Flemish timber-ship, commanded by Pickman, the 
recoverer of the Armada guns, luckily grounded 
near the island. Some of the crew landed, and 
climbing the rock in search of eggs, caught sight 
of the castaway, but taking him for a pirate, hurried 
back to the ship with the news. e object of 
their fear followed, and made signs for them to 
return, which at last they did. Although they were 
taken aback at seeing a black, hairy, naked creature, 
whose hollow eyes and meagre visage scarce gave 
assurance of his being a living man, they took him 
aboard, when a wind immediately rose, that sent 
their vessel into deep water, and enabled them to 
make their way with speed to London, from whence 
their providentially found nger soon made his 
way to the home he had ired of ever seeing 


~~ sixty leagues from Providence Island, near 
the Gulf of Nicaragua, are some rocks and sands 
known as the Roncadories. Here, in 1638, ten 
passengers of a shipwrecked vessel landed; but 
eight of these, having the fear of famine strong 
upon them, preferred to try their chance at sea 

in—with what result is not recorded. Of the 


pond-islands of Clapham Common. The idea of 


two who thought a dry death best, one soon found 
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it, and was buried in the sand by his comrade, 
who, thanks to the tameness of the sea-fowl, was 
able to keep himself alive there until he was 
rescued by a passing ship, after two years’ sojourn. 
About the year 1600, a Dutch merchantman calling 
at Mauritius, then uninhabited, found a French- 
man there, stark naked and stark mad, of whom 
we have no further information, save that it was 
supposed he had been there at least a couple of 
years. Crusoeing, like a, does not seem to 
suit our gallant neighbours. St Pierre tells us 
how the philosopher Leguat and his companions 
became the first inhabitants of the isle of Rodri- 
gues, where cocoa-nut trees were unknown; ‘but 
precisely at the period of their residence there, the 
sea threw upon the coast several cocoa-nuts in a 
state of germination ; as if Providence had designed 
to prevail upon them, by this useful and agreeable 
gift, to remain on the island and cultivate it.’ 
They planted the nuts, and remained long enough 
to see the trees attain a height of four feet. At 
the end of eighteen months, spite of the entreaties, 
arguments, and remonstrances of Leguat, they 
insisted upon leaving the island in search of some 
happier spot where female society was obtainable, 
thereby incurring a series of misfortunes which 
few of them survived. St Pierre characteristically 
observes: ‘For my part, I entertain no doubt that, 
had they reposed in Providence the confidence they 
ought, He would have sent them wives to their 
desert island, as He had sent them the cocoa-nuts.’ 


Recruit, was dismissed the service for leaving a 
seaman, named Jeffrey, on the island-rock of Som- 
brero in the Atlantic archipelago, as a punishment 
for making free with some spruce-beer intended 
for the captain’s private delectation. Nine da 
the r sailor spent, seeking shelter from the 
torrid sun, and finding none, and living upon birds’ 
eggs and limpets, when he was rescued from his 
barren prison by an American schooner. Long 
rior to this, when St Helena was unpeopled, a 
tch seaman, condemned to death for some 
offence committed on the return voyage from the 
West Indies, was put ashore there, instead of being 
hung at the yard-arm, the ship putting into the 
harbour for the purpose of burying an officer. The 
Dutchman, however, was no sooner left to himself 
than he opened the new-made grave, uncoffined 
his dead superior, carried the coffin down to the 
shore, and having launched it, jumped into his 
strange boat, and by using the lid as a rudder, 
made his way across the waves until he over- 
took his ship, which, thanks to a calm, he was 
not long in doing. He was taken on board by 
the astonished captain, and received a pardon for 
the pluck he had displayed. The solitude-hating 
Dutchman would have voted the Irishman mad 
who voluntarily took up his abode on one of the 
Gallipagos Islands, living there for several years in 
a hovel of his own building, exchanging for rum 
the potatoes and pumpkins he raised whenever a 
ship visited the place. One of the same group 
was the scene of the Crusoeing experiences of our 
next subject. They were experiences of a limited 
duration ; but another day of them would have 
brought a tragic ending. Lord, a young fellow of 
seventeen, belonging to a South Sea eo am that 
put in for wood and water, was despatched with a 
small party in search of those necessaries. He 
somehow got separated from the rest, and wandered 
about until night surprised him, tired and hungry, 


Ip, 


In 1809, Captain Lake, commanding H.MS. | da 


in the mazes of the forest, where he was fain to 


find a grassy bed. As soon as it was light, Lord | 


was up and moving, his first care being to provide 
himself with a stout stick, in hope it might help 
him to a meal. Erelong, he turned it to some 
account in disabling a large snake, before the 
reptile had made up its mind how to treat the 
disturber of its slumbers; but after that, Lord 
roamed hour after hour without discovering any 
outlet or seeing a upon which to wreak his 
hungry valour. When darkness set in, the unlucky 
sailor, fearing to wake snakes again, clambered w 
a tree, and there roosted. In dropping from his 
uncomfortable lodging next morning, he knocked 
down a large owl that had taken up its quarters in 
the same tree, and of it he made a raw and better 
breakfast. Another day passed, bringing him, at 
its close, to the foot of a mountain, where he slept, 
to wake drenched with the night-rain, and y 
able to drag himself up the hillside. Upon reach- 
ing the top, the sight of the sea invigorated him for 
a time ; but, to his dismay, his ship was nowhere 
to be seen, although he could plainly see the bay in 
which she had lately ridden. A brig was still 
there, evidently about to sail. Almost mad at the 
thought of losing the sole chance of deliverance, 
Lord tore down the hill, through bush and brier, to 
reach the beach, and see the brig but a speck on the 
horizon. 

This realisation of his fears was succeeded by a 
stupor making him oblivious of everything until 
y had far advanced, when a craving for food 
roused him to exertion, and he hobbled along the 
shore in search of some fish, but was obliged to 
content himself with such a repast as he could 
gather from the shrubs within his reach. The 
next day, managing to take a seal unawares, he 
ravenously ate its liver, the result being a violent 
sickness. As soon as he got the better of fiat, he 
rambled on again till he fell in with a tortoise, 
upon which he made a good meal, giving him 
heart to return to his seal, and strength to cut it 
up and lay it on the sands to dry. Upon this, Lord 
lived as long as it lasted, sleeping in the woods, 
and roving about the shore during the day, and 
then returned perforce to his vegetarian diet. He 
knew there were plenty of fish in the sea, and 
many a plump bird flew tauntingly above his head ; 
but he might have parodied Master Tommy 
Tucker, and sang : 


How can I shoot them without e’er a gun? 
How catch any fish, hook and line having none? 


His monotonous life was only relieved by the 
strange bedfellows misery brought him—at one 
time, a snake ; at another, a huge seal, which he 
found lying cheek by jowl with him on the sand. 
When he awoke to the latter discovery, Lord had 
unluckily mislaid his trusty stick ; but resolved to 
get a dinner at any hazard, he grappled boldly 
with the seal, and rolled into the sea with him, 

tting decidedly the worst of the bout, and thank- 
ful at being able to scramble on land again. On 
the twenty-first day of his Crusoeship, he crawled 
up-hill once more, with very little hope of ever 
coming down, and could scarcely believe his eyes 
when he saw a dark speck upon the ocean . 
and grow into a large roy! making for the bay. 
At last, doubt changed to blessed certainty ; Lord 
rushed headlong down the mountain, and stagger- 
ing upon the beach, saw her enter the harbour, 
drop anchor, and lower a boat. Then he fainted. 
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Coming to his senses, he found himself surrounded 
by sympathising seamen, who answered his cry of 
«Water, water!’ by handing him a can, from 
which he drank till he swooned again, when his 
deliverers took him up tenderly, and carried him 
on board, just in time to save his life, and give 
him cause to bless the accident that had brought 
Captain Cook to his rescue. 

pon the lava-island of Tristan d’Acunha there 
landed, in 1810, three men—an American named 
Lambat, a Portuguese half-caste, and a native of 
Minorca, Of this small party, the first was the 
chief. He voted himself king, drawing up a formal 
instrument, setting forth, that in order to provide 
himself with a competency beyond the reach of 
chicanery, he took possession of Tristan d’Acunha 
for himself and his heirs ; by the same deed, bind- 
ing himself, and those he ruled, to receive all 
comers with hospitality, and supply them with 
anything his dominions yielded, for a fair consid- 
eration. The palace of this self-constituted head of 
a very limited monarchy was a grass-thatched hut ; 
his domains, some three or four hundred acres of 
cultivable land. With the aid of his two subjects, 
King Lambat raised potatoes, cabbages, onions, 
lettuces, turnips, carrots, radishes, parsnips, and 
beet ; bred live-stock, in the shape of Pigs, goats, 
geese, fowls, ducks, and turkeys; and collected 
seal-oil and seal-skins. For food, the little com- 
munity relied principally upon their island’s native 
resources, living upon mpers, sea-elephants, 
mackerel, crayfish, and sea-fowl. In 1812, bat 
disappeared in a mysterious manner, never to be 
heard of again. His deserted people suffered con- 
siderably from the depredations of American priva- 
teers ; but when the Falmouth frigate arrived, in 
1816, to take possession of the place for the British 
aig mae they still possessed forty sows, two 

, twenty acres of vegetables, and three reed- 
roofed houses. Upon the arrival of the English, 
the half-caste took the first opportunity of depart- 
ing, but the Minorca man remained, to give the 
soldiers the benefit of his experience, and excite 
their suspicions as to Lambat’s real fate, by dropping 
self-criminatory remarks whenever his libations 
loosened his tongue. This happened very often, 
for old Thomas was always flush of cash, though 
where his bank was no one could guess. He 
promised to divulge the secret some day, but was 
suddenly struck by death, and died without making 
any sign ; and although every likely and unlikely 
place was examined by eager treasure-seekers, the 
storehouse was never discovered. 

In 1814, an English ship was wrecked off one of 
the Falkland group, called New Island. The 
ee and crew escaped to land, and were 

ospitably cared for by an American captain, 
named Barnard, who promised to crown his kind- 
ness by taking them on board with him, and 
landing them at some Brazilian port. At this 
time, England and America were at war. The 
doubtful of the American’s intentions, 
and determined not to give him the chance of 
handing them over as prisoners of war, took advan- 
tage of his absence hunting in the interior, to cut 
the cable and sail for North America, forgetting, in 
their hurry, to leave any supplies for their unsus- 
pecting host. The victim of this scurvy ingratitude 
was naturally astonished when he awoke to his 
predicament, but, like a sensible man, lost no time 
in vain grumbling, but set to work to make him- 


self and his four companions in misfortune as 


confortable as circumstances admitted. They 
built themselves a stone house strong enough to 
resist wintry weather ; made themselves clothes of 
seal-skin ; stored up albatross’ eggs and potatoes— 
these last had been planted long before by the 
captain himself; and their dog now and then 
brought in a pig as his contribution to the common 
larder. It was not long, however, ere the men, 
impatient of control, stole away in the boat, leaving 
their commander alone on the island ; and alone 
he remained for some months, tailoring and food- 
collecting, until the runaways, finding they could 
not do without him, returned. Their return was 
no addition to Barnard’s comfort; he only dis- 
covered that one of them intended to murder him, 
just in time enough to frustrate the deed. 
would-be assassin was exiled to a small island in 
Quaker Harbour, where his own company soon 
worked him into a penitent frame of mind. The 
causers of this involuntary Crusoeing were not 
quite so bad as they seemed. At their instance, 
a British man-of-war was despatched from Rio 
Janeiro expressly to take off the Americans, but 
by an unlucky chance, failed to find them, as they 
were away on a foraging expedition ; and a couple 
of years went by before they were able to sa’ 
good-bye to New d from the deck of an Engli 
whaler. 

In 1818, as the Queen Charlotte was passing a 
rock some miles north-west of Novaheevah, in the 
South Seas, the attention of a seaman was attracted 
by the smoke of a seaweed fire, a thing to wonder 
at in such a place. Upon a boat’s crew being sent 
to the spot, they found the desolate rock had an 
inhabitant, in the person of an American sailor, 
who, with three others, had landed there to collect 
feathers, and been left by their ship. His friends 
he had lost in a very short time, but had managed 
to me * life in his body for three years, feeding 
upon the flesh of the few feathered visitors to his 
barren home, and drinking their blood out of the 
only vessels at his command—the skulls of his 
dead messmates. 

In 1855, the St Abbs, a ship whose name has been 
made familiar by newspaper correspondents, was 
wrecked on a reef off San Juan de Nuova: of the 
eight-and-twenty people on board, six contrived to 
reach land. One of these, Cadet (now Captain) 
Ross, thus relates their experiences : ‘ It was a low 
flat island, about a mile in circumference, all sand, 
and covered with birds and their eggs : we sucked 
some raw eggs, and passed a miserable night. 
Next morning at daybreak we went to see if we 
could render the other poor fellows any assistance ; 
but during the night the ship had broken up, and 
all the poor fellows must have perished. There 
was no water in the island, and we could not make 
a fire, so that we had to eat raw birds and suck 
eggs. ‘The birds were in thousands, and quite 
tame. We were four days without a fire, but at 
length succeeded in making one. We also picked 
up some wine and spirits, but we had no water; 
however, we drank champagne, and so kept our- 
selves alive. Every morning, some men went on 
the reef, and picked up what they could, but we 
could get nothing eatable except a few preserves, 
which were not of much use. We lived in this 
manner for fourteen days, when, being full moon, 
we determined to try and walk across the reef at 
low-water to the other island, which appeared 
larger and better. We set out early in the morn- 
ing, and dragged a raft across the reef with all our 
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stock of wine and spirits. The distance was about 
seven miles, over im coral rocks, and as we had 
no shoes on, it was fearful work. The island 
turned out to be a large one—about fifteen miles 
long. We then knew it to be Juan de Nuova. 
Next morning, we explored for water, and the 
skipper and another man came back with the news 
that they had found a well and a hut at the very 
end of the island. Next day, we went there, and 
found a good well, and a small hut built of bamboo 
and leaves. There were plenty of birds, and we 
found some turtle made fast in a hut in the sea. 
We had plenty of water now, and could cook broth, 
and boil birds and eggs. We lived in this style 
for another fortnight, when a small schooner hove 
in sight: we made all the signals we could, with 
shirts, &c., and she observed us. She had come 
from the island of Mahé for the turtle. She 
remained six days at San Juan de Nuova, when 
we six embarked for Mahé, and arrived safe and 
sound.’ 

Cruising among the nature-favoured Marquesas 
in 1852, Mr Lamont found the lovely little — 
Harvey Island, occupied by a white man and his 
family of two wives and sundry children. When 
this man, George, took up his quarters there, he 
had a companion of his own sex and complexion ; 
but a deadly quarrel arising between them, George 
retired to an adjacent island until his foe quitted 
the place, when he returned to Harvey Island to 
live a contented life of ease, where bananas, cocoa- 
nuts, and sweet-potatoes grew without care; livin 
upon them, sea-fowl, eggs, and fish, supplemen 
occasionally with other food obtained from passing 
vessels in the way of barter. The proneness of 
men thus thrown together to quarrel, was further 
illustrated by the last two of Captain Musgrove’s 
party, who were taken off just as they had resolved 
to part company. How the castaways of the 
Grafton, lost five years ago among the Auckland 
Isles, lived for eighteen months, has already been 
told in these pages,* in an account closing with the 
strange truth that two, if not three, sets of English- 
men were for more than a year in close neighbour- 
hood without being conscious of each others’ 
existence. 

The | know of is dated 
October 1867, when H.M. sloop Chanticleer, being 
off the coast of Patagonia, a party left her on a 
shooting-excursion. Of this party, Riddler, second 
captain of the foretop, and an able seaman named 
Henley, returning to the ship in a boat, were 
driven out to sea by a gale, and eventually cast 
upon the rocks, with their clothes in tatters, a few 
biscuits for food, an oilskin and pair of blankets 
for covering. Under the last, they huddled on the 
snow-covered ground; but spite of all they could 
do to keep warm, one lost his toes from the frost. 
For a month, the kept themselves alive upon 
mussels and shell-fish, when they saw a shi 
passing through the Strait of Magellan, but fail 
to stay her in her cere | their si Another 
dreary fortnight passed, till, worn out by cold and 
want, all hope left them, and looking for death’s 
speedy coming, they swore to each other that, let 
who would die first, the survivor would not let 
starvation tempt him to play the cannibal. Two 
hours after this compact was made, the Shearwater 
luckily passed near. Some of the crew thinking 
they saw two savages on the rock, a boat was 
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lowered ; and the naked castaways soon found 
themselves once more among friends, and bound 
for Home. 


THE WOOL-HARVEST IN VICTORIA. 


Tue everyday life of a settler, or, to use the more 
colonial term, of a squatter, in Victoria, is perhaps 
one of the most monotonous. in the world, more 
especially if his lot be cast amongst the great Plain 
districts, which form a large part of the area of 
the country. The high rate of wages is a serious 
hindrance to agricultural improvements ; and the 
size of the various ‘stations,’ or estates, as they 
would be called here, renders social intercourse 
difficult. Sheep are the most generally suitable 
kind of stock that have been yet introduced on the 
Plains, and their wool the most valuable pfoduct 
as yet known, and gradually the thoughts of the 
settlers become absorbed in the cultivation of wool, 
to the exclusion of almost’ every other topic. In 
the present day of sparse population in the colonies, 
and difficulty of communication with the home 
markets, the carcass of the sheep becomes of quite 
secondary importance in comparison to the fleece of 
wool which it carries; and how to produce this 
valuable coating of the finest possible quality, as 
well as in the largest quantity, and to be able to 
convey it to the European market in such a condi- 
tion that it shall fetch a high price, are the objects 
for which every sheep owner in Victoria contends. 

The merino sheep produce a shorter and thinner 
fleece than our ordinary English sheep, but the 
wool of which it is composed is of far superior 
quality, and really beautiful to look at. Delicately 
fine and soft, with a sparkling whiteness like 
driyen snow, when brought to England, few would 
imagine that the animals from whose backs it has 
been shorn present as dirty-looking an appearance, 
during the greater portion of the year, as those 
that graze in the London Parks. The western 
district of Victoria is now justly celebrated for 
the fineness and brightness of the fleeces produced 
there ; and the processes for cleansing and prepar- 
ing these for exportation, become yearly more 
elaborate and scientific. A few of the older settlers 
still obstinately adhere to the idea that unwashed 
(or, as it is termed, greasy) wool sells as profitably 
as cleansed wool, owing to there being a great 
saving of labour in the former case; but the 
opinion may be said to be almost universal, that 
first-rate merino wool pays best when thoroughly 
cleansed previous to shearing, even at the present 
high rate of wages in Victoria. 

The first great wool-sales in each season take 
place in London during the month of February; 
and as in general the highest prices are obtained 
at that time, great efforts are made to send as 
much wool as possible away from Melbourne or the 
other Victorian seaport towns by the beginning of 
November ; and this places the commencement of 
what may be termed the ‘ wool-harvest’ of the 
western district, in October, when, during a period 
of six or eight weeks, there is most important and 
active occupation for four or five times the number 
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of men ordinarily employed during the rest of the 
year on the station. The sheep, after being divided 
into small flocks, according to their age, sex, &c., 
are driven as quietly as possible into the sheep- 
yard, which is here a long, rather narrow enclosure 
of stout palings, about three feet high, and cap- 
able of containing some two hun sheep. At 
one end of this yard, the palings converge towards 
a wooden door, which is raised and lowered by 
means of weights and pulleys ; at this door a man 
stands to catch the sheep as they are driven 
towards him by a dog at the other end of the 
yard; as they are wanted, he passes each animal 
singly through the door, which immediately closes 
behind him, on to a wooden platform, the sides 
of which are enclosed with strong boards, too 
high for the sheep to leap over, and the floor of 
which is an inclined plane, down which the ani 
slides for about three feet, and then drops into a 
wooden box, or tank, of about twelve feet long and 
three feet wide, filled with water at 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit, in which a strong solution of soap and 
soda has been infused. This is called the soak. Here 
the sheep remains, with five or six other companions 
in misery, swimming about in the hot water (the 
tank is generally four feet deep), for two or three 
minutes, during which time, the attendants, who 
stand on either side of the soak with long poles, 
terminating in a crutch-like handle, push the 
sheep from side to side, and dip them under water, 
so as to get every part of their bodies thoroughly 
exposed to its influence. At the conclusion of this 
process, the sheep are allowed to leave the tank, and 
scramble up an inclined plane at the opposite end 
from which they entered. Here they find a wooden 
door similar to the former one; and on the other 
side of it stands a man, who passes the sheep singly 
through the door on to a narrow platform, and 
down a steep descent, at the conclusion of which, 
the animal finds itself in a large tank of cold 
water four feet deep, with an aqueduct seven feet 
above him, from which a cascade of over three 
feet wide is pouring into the tank. This cascade is 
termed the spowt, and there are usually three 
or four spouts in a washing-apparatus, At 
each side of the spout is placed a large barrel, in 
which stands a man in a waterproof dress ; these 
catch the sheep as the animal swims towards them 
ee spout is oy opposite to the slide); and one 

olding him by the hind, and the other by the 
fore legs, they place him lengthwise underneath 
the spout, whilst his body floats on the water in 
the tank. Here he is turned slowly round, like a 
cylinder, while the stream of water from above 
opens out the fleece, and penetrates to the ani- 
mal’s body, carrying away the dirt which has been 
loosened by the previous soaking in hot water, 
and ——s the fleece snowy white. When 
thoroughly cleansed, the sheep is released, and 
left to find its own way beneath the aqueduct 
and out of the tank up a slope to a wooden pen 
beyond, floored with battens (namely, wooden rails 
with -left between), on which he stands 
for a short time, to allow the water to drain from 
his heavy saturated fleece, before being turned out 
into the adjoining fields. 

The elaborate process described above having 
been completed, the sheep are allowed to rest for 
a day or two, previous to being shorn, in order to 
allow the fleece to get thoroughly dry, and the 
oily particles (or yolk, as it is termed in Australia 
to rise once more in the wool, after being a go¢ 


deal washed out in the cleansing operation. During 
this time, great care is taken to er the fleeces 
as clean as possible, as they very easily soil A 
sudden panic amongst the sheep may make the 
newly washed flock run all together into some 
bare corner of the field, where the dust raised by 
their feet (or the mud, if the weather is at all wet) 


may undo all the labour of the previous washing, 


and oblige the sheep to be exposed to the same 
process afresh. About the third day after washing, 
if all goes well, the sheep are uietly driven in the 
evening to the wool-shed, and there confined in 
pens all night (this is to insure the dryness of the 
wool), to being relieved of their fleeces 
the following day. The wool-shed of course varies 
in size, as well as in interior arrangement, accord- 
ing to the size of the station and the ideas of its 
owner ; but still there is a good deal of sameness 
about the style of building; it is usually the largest 
erection about the place, built of stone, and vary- 
ing in length from one hundred to one hundred 
and thirty feet; the roof is almost invariably of 
corrugated iron, and lofty, if possible, so as to 
admit air; there are always several windows, and 
frequently skylights in addition, as abundance of 
light is of great importance. The centre of the 
building, at one end, is generally left free for the 
shearing-floor; and at each side are pens with 
small doors, by means of which the sheep confined 
there are let out as they are wanted, and handed 
to the shearers, who are seated on the floor, two 
to each pen. Both patience and dexterity are 
required in clipping off the short fine fleece of 
the merino sheep without injuring the animal ; 
and many a snip from the. shears do the poor 
creatures get in the hands of a novice. Whe 
wages received by the shearers vary according to 
the number of | they can finish in a day, and 
this, of course, differs exceedingly—seventy or 
eighty is, however, considered a good day’s work 
for an expert hand ; but some will shear a hundred, 
though it is rare to find the work well done 
when so many are ee in a day. As soon 
as the shearer has finished one sheep, he calls to 
one of the attendant boys, who places the shorn 
sheep in a pen by himself, and supplies a fresh 
animal in his + som Meanwhile, another lad has 
picked up the fleece, and carried it to a table made 
of wooden battens, behind which stands the wool- 
sorter, who opens out the fleece, picks off the 
inferior pieces, and rolling it up into a neat little 
bundle, inside out, places it in one or other of 
the receptacles provided, according to its quality. 
Various distinctions are made of the wool in differ- 
but everywhere two grand classes appear—namely, 
‘combing (or long) wool,’ and ‘clothing’ (or short 
wool). e next process, at this time, is the 
packing ; and for this the fleeces are taken to the 
‘ press,’ which is a very strong box without bottom 
or top, made of wood, and the sides hinged and 
bolted together with iron. Inside this is placed a 
canvas ‘ bale, into which the fleeces are packed as 
tightly as possible; and when full, a powerful 
screw comes down from above on the bale, and 
compresses it into half its original size, keeping it 
so until the bale is sewn together. Now the side 
of the press is unbolted, and the bale rolls out, 
only requiring further to be stamped with the 
name ‘of. the owner or station to which it belongs, 
and the quality of wool it contains. Then it takes 
its place amongst others on the great drays, which 
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convey them to the nearest seaport town, where 
they are once more pressed poe | called 
dumped) by a steam-press, an cked into the 
ship's hold for exportation. Such is the process 
of the wool-harvest in Victoria. 


FOUND DEAD. 
CHAPTER XXV.—STEEN DECLINES TO READ ALOUD. 


Tue five sittings had been sat; the Heavenly 
Child (who had not been persuaded to dress in 
green—‘ That being unnecessary, because it is her 
natural colour,’ as the artist had observed with his 
unpleasant laugh) had been transferred to canvas ; 
and yet Steen could not persuade himself that Mr 
Blissett had seen the last of his model. In his letters 
to Allgrove, even in those to Mr Mellish, Charles 
made no mention of her. It was a subject which 
he felt must be avoided, and out of which evil was 
yet tocome. But he saw no occasion to keep the 
new valet out of his correspondence, and he did 
make merry with that stately personage. ‘ His 
august presence,’ wrote he to the widow, ‘deepens 
the aristocratic gloom of our new mansion ; he is 
condescending to me, but yet not affable. He 
perceives the enormous gulf between a gentleman’s 
gentleman and a young person like myself, who is 
merely a casual dependant, and I daresay he is 
aware that I was once a casual in the workhouse 
sense. He does me the honour to watch me very 
closely, and I have reason to suspect that he con- 
siders Mr Blissett’s confidence in me somewhat 
misplaced. But then it must be allowed that he 
has little or nothing else to do than occupy him- 
self with my affairs. As a valet, as Mrs Maude 
observed, without intending any pun, I am sure, 
“he is of no valley whatever.”’ 


the workmen who had been employed to make 
some alterations in the house suddenly ceased to 
come. Upon Steen’s inquiring the reason, the 
housekeeper informed him that her master was 
thinking of going abroad again. The young man’s 
heart leaped within him at this news. Was it 
possible that he was so soon to see those kind 
Allgrove faces, and above all, that one which 
haunted him night and day, and to resume that 
life of sunshine which had seemed to him, since he 
quitted it, too blissful to be experienced more ? 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs Maude, doubtless with woman’s 
instinct divining something of his thoughts; ‘he 
seems to meditate great changes ; to let his great 
house in the country, for one thing. That seems 
strange, don’t it, sir, when he has never even been 
down to see it since it was his ?’ 

‘Let Morden Hall!’ exclaimed Charles, his 
hopes fading within him as quickly as they had 
blossomed, and his bounding heart ceasing almost 
to beat. ‘That will be sad for poor Mrs Blissett, 
to there. I very sorry.’ 

‘Still, if he is going to foreign parts, argu 
Mrs Maude (with the vigour bean of self-interest ; 
for she was to retain her place in Grafton Street, 
it seemed), ‘it is not likely he should keep two 
empty houses, to cost money, instead of bringing it 
in to him,’ 

‘That’s true,’ returned Charles ruefully, the 
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victim of involuntary conviction: ‘no, that can’t 
be expected.’ 

The uncertainty so weighed upon his mind, that 
he ventured to put the question point-blank to 
his rr that very day. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr Blissett quietly; ‘it is quite 
true. I meant to tell you about it myself; but 
+ be - is in such a sad state ; I grow so forget- 
ful’ (This was true: he had been distrait to an 
extraordinary degree for days.) ‘I shall go abroad 
for some months, perhaps even for years. In the 
meantime, I shall perform my promise in sending 
you to college.’ 

‘You are most kind, sir, I am sure,’ returned 
Charles gratefully, his cheeks aglow with pleasure. 

‘Yes; I shall only require one more service of 
you—a very small one—to-morrow.’ 

‘You may consider it performed, sir, I am sure. 
I wish that you would give me some genuine 
opportunity—something that should prove how 
deeply I estimate your generosity,’ 

‘Don’t speak of it,’ returned Mr Blissett. ‘IfI 
have done you some solid benefits, you, on the 
other hand, have had to bear with my humours.— 
Before the matter escapes me, by the by, I have 
left in yonder desk a pocket-book, which contains 
a sum of money for your use. There is the 
balance, too, which I owe you on that account 
about the garden at Allgrove ; you had better not 
take it—since the whole is a large sum—until to- 
I shall probably start for Paris to-morrow 
night.’ 

‘So soon, sir? It seems scarcely right, in your 
present state of health, to travel alone. If my 
service would be welcome as a companion, I am 
sure it would be dutifully al 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr Blissett coldly. ‘I shall 
not be alone. And besides,’ he added, as if by an 
after-thought, ‘there is Morris; he understands 
my ways.’ 

*You are going to let the Hall, I understand, 


About a week after the visit to the clairvoyante, | sir? 


‘Certainly—if you have no objection, was the 
irritable reply, accompanied by a sharp searchin 
look. ‘To keep a town-house for one’s house- 
keeper, and a country-house for—for a young 
gentleman, however estimable, who will only be 
at home during his university vacations, would be 
hardly an economical arrangement.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, such a preposterous idea never 
entered my thouglits.’ 

‘I hope not. But, by the by, it is the long 
vacation now ; you will not be able to matriculate 
till October. You can remain here until that 
period, if I do not return home in the meantime, 

‘You are most kind, sir; else Mr Mellish, who 
has been so good as to act as my tutor, would, I 
am sure, receive me at the rectory.’ 

‘He shall do nothing of the sort,’ answered Mr 
Blissett furiously. ‘You shall not go near All- 
grove. Why are you always harping upon that 
string? You know it is distasteful to me: you 
know I detest-——- He stopped himself with 
effort. ‘I say, your identifying yourself in this 
manner with my connections, and thereby put- 
ting yourself in antagonism with me, is a most 
ungrateful and abominable thing’ 

* Really, sir!’ 

‘Yes ; you may pretend astonishment ; but you 
are not such a fool as to misunderstand me. From 
this momeut, your connection with my sister-in-law 
and her daughter is to cease wholly. I insist upon 
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it. You shall not go down there, and you shall 
not write to them. I make that a stipulation of 
your being sent to college. And, moreover’—for 
there was a kindling fire in the young man’s eyes 
—‘if you disobey me, it will be worse for them 
also. It is my present purpose to make a hand- 
some provision for my niece Christie; do not 
divert me from it by any selfish act, young man. 
I am not one to be crossed; you ought to know 
that by this time.’ 

‘I will not cross you, sir, returned Charles 
respectfully ; the idea of doing the least harm to 
Christie quenching all his fire. 

‘I am glad to hear it, Steen, answered his 
patron in mollified tones. ‘And see you keep to 
that determination: it will be better for all con- 
cerned. Iam engaged all to-day ; but to-morrow, 
at eleven o'clock, 1 shall expect you—and in an 
obedient frame of mind. 

This conversation, containing such abundant 
materials for thought, sank deep into the young 
man’s mind. It was clear that, for some time at 
least, he was to be debarred from all communica- 
tion with her he loved—with those who, he felt 
more and more, were his only true friends. It was 
terrible to think of ; for the letters that they wrote 
him were all that the young man had in place of 
the companionship so necessary and fitting to his 
time of life. It was like taking the sun out of the 
sky; not even the reflection of light would be 
henceforth left to him. As to the service that was 
expected of him on the morrow, and for which he 
was ‘ to be in an obedient frame of mind,’ that did 
not trouble him at all, so overwhelmed was he 
with this unexpected calamity. He resolved to 
ask Jeave of Mr Blissett to write at least one letter 
to Allgrove, to explain the silence that was for the 
future to be imposed upon him. And yet how 
was he to explain it? 

Still revolving this grave difficulty, he presented 
himself in Grafton Street at the hour agreed upon. 
He possessed a latch-key of his own, and let him- 
self in as usual. The house seemed to echo to his 
tread with even unwonted hollowness and desola- 
tion. The valet was not visible; nor was the 
housekeeper within doors. He entered the break- 
fast-room, but there were no signs of occupanc’ 
there. He then repaired to the studio, althoug 
that was not so likely a place to find his patron as 
it was of old, in Clifford Street. Mr Blissett was 
now a great deal from home, and when within, did 
not paint much. He, or some one else, however, 
had visited the room since the preceding day, and 
had left a Prayer-book upon the mantelpiece—a 
very strange thing indeed for Mr Blissett to leave, 
and a strange one even for the unaccountable valet, 
who, besides, had no business in that apartment. 
The far-off church clock faintly struck eleven. It 
was his patron’s boast to possess but one virtue (in 
respect to everything save the payment of money 
owed)—namely, punctuality ; yet the painter was 
behind time. At that moment, however, was 
heard some bustle in the hall. It was evident 
that some one had just entered the house, nay, 
more than one, for there were voices—the one gay 
and assuring, the other low and hesitating. 

*It is so, upon my honour,’ said the former, in 
reply to some doubt expressed. ‘ We shall find 
him in the studio, pretty one, I will lay my life.’ 

They were his patron’s tones; and although 
Charles did not recognise those of the other 
speaker, his heart misgave him as to whom they 


belonged. There were hurried steps along the 

assage ; then the door opened, and Mtr Frederick 
Bissett entered, leading Eloise by the hand. She 
had a bonnet and shawl on, both somewhat heavy 
for the time of year ; and he wore a summer over- 
coat, which was not usual with him. Was it 
possible, was the painful thought that flashed 
instantaneously upon the young man’s mind at 
— i they were thus equipped for travel 
toget. 

‘There, did I not say his Reverence would be 
here?’ exclaimed the painter triumphantly.—‘ Eloise 
did not give you credit, Steen, for being so oblig- 
ing ; but I said you would be sure not to disap- 
point us.’ 

- It was habitual with Mr Blissett to address 
Charles in the young girl’s presence as ‘your 
Reverence,’ though always in a bantering tone. 
Whether she really believed him to be a —. 
man or not, Steen could not tell ; upon the who 
he was inclined to think she did, and he had seen, 
as yet, no sufficient reason for undeceiving her. 
At this moment, however, he felt a keen regret 
that he had not done so; that he had suffered 
himself throughout the affair to be a mere puppet 
in his patron’s hands. These reflections cow 
through his brain in far less time than it takes to 
express them. 

‘I am here, sir, said he gravely, ‘ according to 
my promise ; what is it you require of me ?’ 

. f wish you to marry us—that is all—to make 
us man and wife. Eloise wishes it also.—Do you 
not, Eloise ?’ 

The Heavenly Child, pink as a carnation, hung 
her head, but was understood to imply that she 
did wish it. It was evident that she was serious 
enough, let who would be joking. 

‘Marry you, Miss Eloise? J marry you to Mr 
Blissett 7 That does not lie in my power.’ 

‘Hush, dolt, idiot !’ whispered the painter fiercely. 
‘What does it signify? If you are not a parson, 
you will be one—that is, if you choose. It is only 
a scruple which, in reality, she wishes to overcome 
as eagerly as I do. Do you not know a woman's 
nature ?” 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Eloise, speaking 
with difficulty, and for the first time. ‘Is it not 
legal? Frederick—Mr Blissett told me so.’ 

‘It is as good as any wedding in church, dear,’ 
said the painter eagerly; then turning his thin 
face, livid with passion, upon Charles, “he added, 
hissing the words out between his teeth: ‘I told 

ou not to cross me. Take care. There is the 
> asd read the Marriage-service, or some 
of it.’ 

‘Is there anything out of order, Mr Steen? asked 
Eloise with simplicity. ‘Iam almost a foreigner, 


you know, and so ignorant. Can you not marry | 


us, as he wishes ?’ 

‘I had forgotten the ring,’ interrupted the 
painter precipitately. ‘But here it is—see, that 
will remove all his Reverence’s scruples.—Read, 
man, if you love your life,’ muttered he with a 
furious menace. ‘To gain my ends, I stop at 
nothing.’ 

‘I have long feared so,’ answered the young man, 
with a glance and tone so significant, that for a 
moment his patron quailed before it ; ‘and now I 

‘No, not yet, by Heaven!’ was the painter's reply. 

‘What is the matter?’ demanded Eloise, in her 
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broken English. She heard but little, and under- 
stood less, of what they were saying ; but she saw 
that something was much amiss: that it was no 
mere matter of form that was in question, as Mr 
Blissett would have had her believe. + — 

‘It is simply that I am not a priest, Miss Eloise,’ 
said Steen with great distinctness; ‘though, in- 
deed, if I were, I should have no power to perform 
your marriage in this place.’ 

‘Not a priest?’ echoed Eloise, with unfeigned 
astonishment. ‘ Impossible!’ 

‘He is joking, said Mr Blissett with a hoarse 
laugh ; ‘that’s all.—Or, if you are not joking,’ added 
he, in the young man’s ear, ‘it will be the most 
luckless earnest of your life. Once more, sir, will 
you read ?” 

*No ; I will not’ 

Such a terrible oath burst from Mr Blissett’s 
lips, that the young girl, whose hand he had held 
throughout this scene, burst from him in 
and fled behind Steen. The painter’s face exp 
half-a-dozen evil passions in every glance; his 
eyes balefully askew, were aglow with rage. 

‘Protect me, Mr Steen,’ cried the young girl 


sobbing: ‘ if you are not a priest, you are a gentle- | face f 


man. That man has cruelly deceived me, and 
would have ruined me. Take me home; see me 
safe to my father’s door—my poor father, who 
always warned me against yonder wretch. 

It is not probable that, with all his arts, Mr 
Frederick Blissett had ever inspired Eloise Bird 
with affection for himself, however she might have 
been tempted to become (as she thought) his wife by 
the advantageous social prospects which he doubt- 
less held out before her; but it now seemed that 
she had really no feeling left regarding him save 
hatred and fear. Her lovely face, deprived of all 
tinge of colour, her graceful figure, crouching close 
to Steen, as though she feared a blow, afforded 
such a contrast to the form that had, day after day, 
appeared in that same room in the conscious pride 
of beauty, that even at that moment of indignation 
and distress, Charles did not fail to mark it. Frede- 
rick Blissett, too, perceived that all hope of the 
success of his plan was dead—that the dainty bird, 
notwithstanding its simplicity, had escaped from the 
snare of the fowler; and he cursed the meddling 
hand that had set it free. 

He contrived, however, to force a laugh. ‘ Lead 
the little fool home, grinned he, ‘since she cries 
for her father. And you—you very ul and 
obedient young gentleman—you not say I 
sent you forth the beggar I found you. You may 
return, and still take that which ee you 
yesterday ; then never darken my doors again.’ 

*I shall return, Mr Blissett, for the balance that 
is due to me, and for nothing else,’ rejoined Steen 
firmly. ‘And em may ,be sure, I shall trouble 
you no more. I will repay you as soon as possible 
every farthing that you have expended on me, 
though I have to live on a crust. I little thought 
your bounty was invested in me in hopes to gain 
cowardly p sir, to plot against one like thi 
He pointed to the obling irl, who hung upon 
his arm ; but she cried out, ed at the other’s 
terrible looks: ‘Oh, do not anger him, Mr Steen ; 
only take me home.’ 

‘Yes ; take her home,’ said the painter in malig- 
nant tones, as he drew aside to let them pass. 
‘ But do not think I will not be even with you, my 


young friend ; yes, and more than even.’ 


Without trusting himself to make reply, but 
looking his patron steadily in the face, Charles 
Steen passed on with his fair burden drooping on 
his arm. The lily of the valley, broken in her 
father’s fingers, might indeed have typified her 
now ; in her shame and terror, it seemed as though 
neither sunshine nor shower were ever to revive 
that lovely flower again. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MR MORRIS PRODUCES AN 
UNEXPECTED WEAPON. 


At the front-door stood a closed carriage with 
some luggage upon it; and as Charles and his 
companion appeared, the coachman got down as 
though to let them in; but they passed by him 
ae y, and Steen hailed a passing cab, into which 

ey got. 

ma ere those your boxes on yonder roof, Miss 
Eloise ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; but never mind them, Mr Steen. 


Home, home !” 
It was piteous to see her wring her little hands 
ore her blushing 

‘or shame. 


for sorrow, then place them 

‘Why don’t you scold me, Mr Steen ?’ cried she 
presently. ‘Pray, scold me, else I shall feel you 
think even worse of me than you do. I have 
deserved it all, and more—much more—for deceiv- 
ing my dear papa ; and yet it was for his sake—it 
was indeed, I thought his son-in-law would give 
him money—for he said he would—that he might 
live as he used to do in France when we were rich. 
I never loved the artist-gentleman—and that was 
wicked of me too, to marry him since I did not 
love him. Oh, do scold me, Mr Steen’ 

Perhaps, in her confusion and distress, she had 
forgotten the young man before her was no priest, 
and hence her solicitude for his opinion. 

‘I cannot scold you, Miss Eloise; I can only 
pity you,’ returned he with feeling. 

‘And you have lost your place—your home, 
on my account!’ added she with sudden recollec- 
tion of the words she had just heard spoken, but 
without catching at the time the sense which they 
conveyed. ‘O sir, what can I do? What repara- 
tion can I make? Alas! none, none. Can you 
ever forgive me ?” 

‘Yes, Miss Eloise ; I will forgive you upon one 
condition—that in future you will trust to no 
man who has not won the confidence of your 
father. 

As he said these words, the little journey was 
accomplished. In that tender moment of separa- 
tion, was it a wicked infidelity towards his darling 
Christie, that the youth should bestow on his 
companion oy 7 kiss? Perhaps, in the con- 
fusion, he too had forgotten that he was not a priest, 
and intended to give her an ecclesiastical benedic- 
tion upon the forehead ; but the cab pulling up 
somewhat hastily, as it is the custom of cabs to 
do, his lips a us go on charitably to suppose) 
ees Platonic spot, and lighted on her 
ins 


‘Heaven bless you, sir!’ said she with earnest 
feeling, not, of course, by: way of thanks for the 
salute, but with reference to the ag from which 
Mr Steen had so lately preserved her. 

And so that pair of young persons parted, most 

ers, perhaps, $ a gi ing too, 
especially for Miss Christie ;? but with such 
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athy. ith a single sigh for her troubles, he 
the Child from his thoughts, 
and bidding the man drive back to Grafton Street, 
gave himself up to more serious reflections. He 
would not have entered his patron’s door again, 
but for the circumstance that he had only a few 
shillings in his possession. He had received no 
remittances from Mr Blissett for some time before 
he was summoned from Allgrove, and had settled 
certain accounts there out of his own private 
resources. It was therefore his intention to take 
simply what was due to him of the money that the 
inter had set apart for his use, and then apply 
himself to some sort of work at once, where 4. 
beginning might be made of the reduction of 
load of obligation, which, once so lightly borne, 
now seemed like a rope about his neck, ready to 
choke him. All Po pao for his patron was gone 
for ever, but not regard. He did not forget 
that, certainly with no such unworthy purpose in 
view as he had lately endeavoured to effect, Mr 
Blissett had succoured him in sore trouble, and 
been the indirect means of his possessing friends, 
and what, compared with his former state, might 
be called fortune. If his benefactor should even 
now hold out his hand—the hand that had raised 
him from the depths of poverty—in proffer of 
reconciliation, Charles would not perhaps have 
hesitated to take it, although he felt that their rela- 
tion of patron and client had ceased for ever. The 
hired carriage was still at the door when he reached 
Grafton Street, whereby Steen rightly judged 
that Mr Blissett had not left the house. He let 
himself in with his latch-key, and entered the 
dining-room at once. If his patron was there, so 
much the worse ; some unpleasant sentences must 
probably be exchanged between them ; if not, he 
would take his due, and be off, thereby avoiding 
the distress of a final interview. He opened the 
door with some trepidation: no one was, however, 
in the room; he listened, and thought he could 
hear the painter’s step in the far-off studio; then 
he trod on tip-toe, in his desire that he himself 
should not be heard. The desk stood before him, 
which he had Mr Blissett’s own instructions to 
open, and take from it far more than he intended 
to touch. Still, this act, about which he would 
have thought nothing an hour ago, was repulsive 
to him now that he was no longer in his patron’s 
confidence. There was a large mirror, in a black oak 
frame, above the mantelpiece, and as he passed 
we it seemed to him almost to reflect the features 
of a thief ; yet he had only come to claim his own, 
and less than had been bestowed upon him. His 
fingers trembled as he turned the key, which, with 
the painter’s usual carelessness, was generally left 
in the lock, with a bunch of other keys depending 
from it. He lifted the lid, and took out the 
eagaame that lay just within it, and which he 
ew contained the notes. He unrolled quite a 
little bundle of them, and without counting them, 
was about to select ten pounds (rather less than the 
sum owing to him), and to ee back the others, 
when a sudden hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and turning swiftly round, with a crimson face, he 
beheld the immovable features of Mr Morris. 
‘Ah!’ ejaculated that worthy with a dry chuckle ; 
‘so that is your little game, Mr Charles Steen, is it ?’ 
‘What do you mean, you insolent fellow?’ 
returned Charles indignantly. ‘How dare you 
come spying here ?” 


‘Yes, spying, answered the other with a sneer ; 
‘otherwise, how are we to catch our thieves, I 
have been watching you from behind yonder cur- 
tain, as you trod upon your toes, and stopped with 
every on to listen. I have seen many a thief 
walk, and—— Ah! would you?’ 

If Mr Morris had not been possessed of far 
greater agility than his usually slow movements and 
solemn demeanour argued, the blow which the 
young fellow here aimed exactly between his eyes, 
would have disposed of him for the next few 
minutes ; but he avoided it by stepping nimbly to 
one side, and clapping his be to his aoa 
pulled out a constable’s staff. ‘I am an officer, 
said he, ‘and if you resist, it will be at your own 


‘There will be a vacancy in your corps vi 
shortly, if you touch me,’ cried the Pre pa 4 
snatching ap the poker. 

Either all officers of justice are not of such an 
indomitable spirit as they represent themselves 
and one another upon oath, in the police reports 
every day, or Mr Morris was an exception to his 
heroic brethren. He flourished his staff, but 
fs backward at the same time, and shouted : 
‘Mr Blissett, Mr Blissett !’ 

The next minute, the painter was in the room, 
looking from one to the other in apparent amaze- 
ment. ‘What is the meaning of ts, Morris ?— 
And you, Mr Steen, what on earth are you about 
with that poker ?” 

‘Just now, he’s at manslaughter, sir, but two 
minutes ago he had got your pocket-book, and was 
stealing notes.’ 

‘I have many reasons to be dissatisfied With Mr 
Steen,’ observed the painter coldly, ‘ but I cannot 
believe that.’ 

Then it flashed upon the young man’s mind 
upon the instant that he had fallen into a snare 
which had been purposely laid to catch him. The 
ayer y given to him, in private, to open the 

esk and take the notes, was now—he read it in 
his patron’s malicious face, with those cruel eyes 
askew—to be denied. Nevertheless, he struggled 
against a conviction which would impute such 
infamy to his whilom benefactor. 

‘You know, sir, said he, ‘that I had your own 
directions to take these notes ?” 

A struggle, admirably feigned by his mobile 
8 2 seemed to be going on within the painter’s 
min 

‘I would do almost anything,’ at last he said, 
‘to screen you from such disgrace as this, young 
man, but I cannot tell a lie’ 

‘Well, for a yo un,’ observed Mr Morris, 
with quite an air of admiration, ‘he is a most 
awdacious one! The idea of your having given 
leave, sir !’ ‘ 

‘It’s quite preposterous, of course,’ continu 
Mr Blissctt, silane himeelf to the police detec- 
tive, as though wulliie to meet the horror and 
contempt that were exhibited in the face of the 
accused. ‘It overwhelms me. I did not antici- 
pate, although I had grave reasons for suspicion, 
when I set you to watch this unhappy Jouth, 
= anything quite so serious as this would come 
of it.’ 

‘Serious, indeed, sir! It’s the neatest case, for, 
indeed, he was a cunning one! This is the first 
time I have ever been able to catch him, but 
fortunately it’s a most complete affair.’ 

‘Is it possible, said Charles, i 
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to the painter in slow grave tones, ‘that you are 
going to carry your baseness to its bitterend? Is 
it your intention to endeavour to blast my character 
in public, as well as before this fellow? I do not 
fear you, sir, one whit :*I have friends who know 
you, and who know me, and who will not be slow 
to speak, should the necessity arise. I simply wish 
to know to what lengths you are prepared to push 
this devilish scheme?’ 

‘That’s always their way, sir,’ observed Mr 
Morris, who had now assumed a certain professional 
air, which, although grave, was quite distinct from 
his former dull solemnity. ‘A prosecution for 
felony is either—to gentlemen of this sort—a 
devilish scheme, or they throw themselves on 
their knees, and aver that any punishment would 
be too small for their breach of confidence to so 
kind a benefactor. You must take care not to be 
gammoned, sir.’ 

‘If I could think,’ said Mr Blissett reflectively, 
‘that this shocking scene would be a warning 
lesson for life to this unhappy young man’—— 

‘It will be a lesson for life, sir,’ said Charles 
sternly, ‘and a warning indeed.’ , 

‘I thought he’d gammon him,’ murmured Mr 
Morris to himself, with an involuntary movement 
of hands and head expressive of contemptuous pity ; 
“and blessed if he ain’t done it already !’ 

‘Tsay,’ continued the painter, addressing his late 
confidential assistant, but with averted face, ‘if I 
could be sure that you would henceforth become 
an honest man, and forget all the past’ (his tones 
here assumed an intense significance), ‘not seeking 
to intrude yourself among those of my connections to 
whom I have unfortunately been the means of intiro- 
ducing you, or (what would be better still), if you 
would promise to quit England altogether, 1 would 
not only forbear to use the power to punish which 
I undoubtedly possess, but would even assist 

‘ou 
‘ ‘It is unnecessary to add insult, sir, to an injury 
which is inexpiable, interrupted Charles, 

‘ The most owdacious !’ muttered Mr Morris, ‘I 
really never did!’ 

‘You are intractable, young man, and deserve 
no mercy,’ pursued Mr Blissett impatiently. ‘Can 
you not perceive the loophole for escape which, 
— misplaced clemency, I am still offering to 

ou?’ 
4 *I perceive it, sir, well, answered Steen. ‘If 
you will request that person to withdraw, I will 
describe it very accurately, or do you prefer that I 
should do so in his presence?’ 

‘If you take my advice, sir, you will not remain 
alone with this young gentleman,’ interposed the 
officer, ‘ for it is my belief he ’d stick at nothin’’ 

*T shall certainly not afford him a private inter- 
view, said Mr Blissett. ‘The time has gone by for 
even the show of confidence between him and me. 
Since you understand the terms upon which you 
are suffered to depart—Silence as to the past ; and 
the discontinuance of all connection with m 
relatives for the future—you may go unharme 
You may even take so much of that sum of which 
you would have possessed yourself in so nefarious 
a@ manner, as will defray your expenses for a 
moderate time, while you are on the look-out for 
a situation elsewhere—only, as you may well 
imagine, I can scarcely advise you to come to me 
for a good character.’ 

‘I will take the ten pounds, that is the balance 
of the gardening account, due to myself, and which 


was all that I intended to take when this man 
interrupted me.’ 

‘He had the whole biling—every note there was 
—in his hand,’ interpolated the officer: ‘that’s all 
I can say. His intention to restore the rest on ’em 
must have been confined to his buzzum, 

‘I am afraid so, indeed,’ said Mr Blissett, shaking 
his head, and in quite pathetic accents. ‘ You.will 
bear me witness, Mr Morris, that I have not been 
hard upon this young man, 

‘Upon my word, sir, and asking your pardon, 
you seem to me to have been quite the contrary,’ 
answered the other; ‘indeed, most uncommon 
soft, 

Charles uttered not one syllable, but quietly 
folding up two five-pound notes, and placing them 
in his pocket, walked slowly out of the room with 
his eyes fixed to the last upon his patron’s face, 
which never once turned towards his own. 


LOVE’S CALENDAR. 
Tue rose in the sunshine, Dearest ! 
Is whispering sweet to me ; 
The fairest things bring nearest 
The memory of thee. 


I think of thy voice when thrushes 
Are singing their bridal song, 

And violets round the bushes 
Spread in a purple throng. 


I think of thee when May's portal 
(The rainbow arch of heaven) 
Seems like a glimpse to mortal 
Of vanished Eden given. 


I think of thee when Death scatters 
The yellow leaves in showers, 

And the fretful rain-drop patters 
In the gray autumnal hours. 


I thought of thee, Love ! when Winter 
Hung crystals on each spray, 

And when the red oak splinter 
Scared bright grim ghosts away. 


I thought of thee when dark treason 
Plotted each wind that blew. 

But why detail each season ?— 
I love the whole year through ! 
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